In all England only incorrigible fanatics and such grave
moralists as Mr. Evelyn made any complaint about the
conduct of foreign affairs, and only the fanatics com-
plained aloud. The rest of Europe was suffering the mis-
eries of war; England was peaceful and prosperous. The
merchants of London were scooping up the commerce
of all the belligerents. Money poured into the country in
unprecedented streams. The scattered colonies were grow-
ing into an empire. The King was giving his people a per-
petual show, a splendid pageant of beautiful women and
gorgeously costumed men of whom the nation was proud.
His Majesty's jests were repeated everywhere; his solicitude
for common men was extolled, his generosity, good taste,
mercy and genius were set forth in lavish terms by sincere
admirers, and calculating sycophants. Patriots grumbled
that there was no glory in this sort of thing and that the
Protestant religion was in danger. France had renewed her
attack upon Holland, and although Spain was helping the
neighbour of her Flemish possessions, the destruction of
the republic seemed at hand. The Danes and the Swedes
were at war. All Germany and the Empire were in a state
of wild confusion, for the Turks were at the gates of
Vienna and wasting the countryside. King Charles was so
lost to a sense of what was due his honour as a monarch
that he would not join in any of these fights. Individual
adventurers did rush off from England to all the wars,
however, and two of the King's sons, the Dukes of North-
umberland and Graf ton, served in the French army at the
siege of Luxemburg.

While the Continent was embroiled in struggles which
involved the fate of nations, London was enjoying an
exceedingly cold and more than usually gay winter. The
Thames was frozen over so solidly that coaches could be
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